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1. Introduction

The reflections roughly outlined in this text are based on an existential experience. After a childhood and youth as a fundamentalist Christian I fell into a great religious crisis in the course of questions concerning a moral conflict. This ultimately resulted in the loss of specious certainties taken for granted before. What my life had meant until then suddenly appeared to be like a mere fiction. Thereupon my conviction began to gravitate towards an atheistic materialism in the sense of nineteenth century's physics. However, the challenge by quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity led me to an intensive study of epistemic problems. This turn was partly caused by stumbling upon the so-called radical constructivism (which is not to be confused with the constructivism of the Erlangen school), in the course of reading a classic book about systemic psychotherapy[1] Yet, I immediately found it quite remarkable how rarely and if at all, then often only superficially most of its proponents pointed to the fact that this theory of knowledge was consequently to be regarded as a construction itself, even though circular reasoning is discussed very extensively by constructivists otherwise.[2]
Another important epistemological approach, the critical rationalism of Karl Popper,[3] in my opinion also suffers from a deficiency in self-reflection, particularly owing to an unjustified denial of all elements with an inductive character.[4]
Albeit I do not believe that any method suggested so far in order to approximate truth can be trusted under all circumstances, I reject the total anarchism proposed by Paul Feyerabend.[5]
The conclusions, presented in the following parts of this text, are justified by their inherent, self-consistent principles and ultimately arose from at least seemingly personally encountered, critically balanced experiences. During all considerations in this context the reflection on the consequences regarding religious, ethical, and socio-political aspects was most important to me.

2. What do I really know?[6]

After the collapse of my religious world view and the indefensibleness of an intermediate naïve materialism as a result of modern physics a general uncertainty overwhelmed me. Who guarantees that the newer theories, which partly seem to contradict the so-called common sense, are not false too?
On the one hand, I simply have to believe a lot of the experimental findings published by scientists and other experts and have to accept prefabricated interpretations, since I lack the means, time, etc. to examine them thoroughly myself. In many cases, technical achievements or my personal experiences indicate a certain credibility of the alleged "facts". However, against some claims, for example in connection with the theory of relativity, I do have reservations. 
On the other hand, even one's own sensory perception is often not to be trusted. In this context, I particularly was fascinated by a simple arrangement in a technical museum, which was shown in a special exhibition several years ago. It mainly consisted of an inside illuminated wooden grey-blue painted box with two peepholes and a bigger hole, through which one could insert the right hand. The left eye glanced directly at a shrill-colored cartoon character on the otherwise monotonous back wall, while the view of the right eye was directed to the empty grey-blue right-sided wall of the box by a mirror arranged at an angel of 45 degrees. Strangely enough, while looking simultaneously with both eyes, it was not perceivable, that the visual image of the cartoon was not getting into the right eye. But I was even more astonished, when I held my right hand through the hole into the box, directly to the spot, at which I looked via the mirror with my right eye. As long as the hand was kept quiet, it was not visible. But when it was moved, the bright cartoon disappeared from the field of vision, and the hand emerged in its place. After stopping my hand's movements, it was displaced by the mentioned cartoon character again. The phenomenon (called binocular rivalry) was reproducible without any problems and made a stronger impression on me than countless other examples of optical illusions, effects associated with the blind spots, etc., which are widely known.
There are many other experiments dealing with the sense of hearing, temperature sensation, and so on, which also show that one's own perceptions can not be fully trusted. The epistemological radical constructivism mentions, in addition to physiologically induced distortions of the human perception, cognitive illusions, which purely arise from our mental constitution or social integration. In this context, phenomena such as self-fulfilling prophecies would occur. Retrospectively most of us find or at least believe to be able to find corresponding occurrences. Everything, we think to know about the external world, were ultimately a construction of our cognitive apparatus. Without its instrumentality we wouldn't have any access to reality. With recourse to the evolutionary theory, according to which all living creatures, including men, were formed only by accidental mutations and a selection effected by circumstances in their habitats, the radical constructivism postulates that the cognitive apparatus of human beings does not necessarily furnish a true image of reality, but only a construct, which had proved to be sufficient within the previous history of the tribe. In particular, if mankind, with the aid of technical achievements created by itself, would venture into areas that its ancestors never were confronted with, a failure of the natural power of imagination would be conceivable. This obviously applies to the microcosm of quantum phenomena, which contradict our intuitive worldview.[7]
In contrast to constructivism, which is based on empirical findings, critical rationalism suggested that a purely logical axiomatic set of instruments should be used for the further development of science.[4] Particularly the criterion of falsifiability should be considered as being at least nearly independent of observations, insofar as it is based on consequences of theories, which should be derived in a logical deductive way from those theories and feature a testable observability. However, later the whole method was interpreted as a continuation of the "cultural selection" postulated within "evolutionary epistemologies".[8] Popper attributed the origin of scientific theories to the realm of fortuitousness and demanded their selection by testing their suitability[9] with regard to intersubjectively accepted basic statements (which are in practice, in opposition to Popper's doctrine normally not "arbitrarily" stipulated[4] but simply gained "a posteriori"). 
Thomas Kuhn pointed out that in the past old epistemes or paradigms exhibited quite a great persistence and were often only replaced by functionally more successful ones in the course of revolutionarily natured changes. Imre Lakatos discussed the practice of "research programs". According to his concept the hard core of established theories is like a backdrop, in front of which any additional hypothesis must assert its claims. In case of emerging inconsistencies it is usually attempted to stick to the basic ideas by means of changing auxiliary assumptions, etc. (i.e. "immunization strategies").[10]
Popper himself admitted that the application of the formalism of falsification does not lead to definitive decisions, even in the case of a contradictory experimental finding.[11] From a purely logical point of view a statement of the form: "For every x y is valid" has to be refuted, if for any individual x can be shown that y does not hold. However, in practice, problems may arise with respect to x or y. A famous, but with respect to the history of science only fictional example is the hypothesis: "All swans are white", which is refuted by the discovery of a single black or otherwise colored swan. To avoid a self-immunization, of course, the color must not be specified in the definition of the term "swan". Let us suppose that for a long time no non-white swans had been found. But then a black avian species was classified taxonomically as a swan by experts on the basis of extremely detailed investigations of the phenotype, and the "all-white hypothesis" was declared to be falsified. In the course of subsequent molecular-genetic comparisons, however, it turned out that those birds were by no means to be assigned to the species of swans.[12] The fictitious scenario shows that a falsification can be falsified, because the judgment concerning x or the definition of y can be inadequate.[13] 
In fact, an eminent real historical example exists for the falsification of a falsification, namely in the case of the particle theory of light, which seemed to be disproved irretrievably by diffraction, interference at a double slit, etc. Nevertheless, in a certain sense it was rehabilitated by Einstein in his explanation of the photo effect.[14] Thus, in contrast to many improperly abridged expositions of Popper's theses, not even negative certainties can be obtained about reality. The particle theory of light is a particularly noteworthy example, since here the refutation by the observed wave properties appeared to be practically unchallengeable. Of course one could regard the so-called wave-particle duality as a strange immunization and the classical corpuscular theory as still refuted.[15] However, it should be noted that the ascertained wave properties from a reasonable point of view at the end of the nineteenth century "logically" seemed to exclude many particle properties, which the light possesses demonstrably nevertheless. Therefore, I do not believe that specific feasible means of falsifiability[16] (which must be distinguished from an actual falsification, based on, according to Popper, unexceptionally unsure basic statements) - that this means of falsifiability really can be evaluated almost always "with purely logical tools and therefore nearly infallibly" (apart from some few controversial cases).[17] This doubting objection questions the role of falsifiability within the critical rationalism, namely, as a "logical demarcation" between scientific and non-scientific statements. In my opinion circumstances, which can lead to the falsification of a theory can normally hardly be predefined in a comprehensible, not arbitrary manner, without any empirical foundations. The criteria of falsifiability often form something like "auxiliary theories" about certain aspects of a theory, which are not necessarily a deductively derivable part of the hypothesis in question. They need to proof their suitability and are therefore subject to fallibility themselves.[18] 
Thus testing a hypothesis requires plenty of additional assumptions about the appropriateness of the used apparatuses, algorithms etc. as well as a sufficiently assured suppression of known or even unknown disruptive influences. Therefore it is not clear, which part of the whole network containing all these conjectures tied together has to be dismissed in case of discrepancies without further ado. In specialized literature this problem is called the Duhem-Quine-thesis.[19]
In connection with the so-called Copernician revolution Alan F. Chalmers pointed out that the historical switch from geocentrism to heliocentrism could not have occurred under the strict regime of Popper's method, since the initially presumed circular orbits of the planets led to a worse agreement of calculated to observed positions than the old Ptolemaic system. Only the subsequent introduction of elliptic orbits by Johannes Kepler improved the predictions without ad hoc implemented epicycles. In addition the forecasted magnitudes of the fluctuations of the apparent size of Venus and Mars due to the varying distance to the earth could not be witnessed by naked-eye observations, because the human eye is a very unreliable device for gauging the size of small light sources against a dark background. The availability of telescopes finally enabled the verification of the predictions. 
In order to promote heliocentrism its adherers initially had to believe in it despite all the contraries and to struggle arduously for solutions to overcome those difficulties. 
Chalmers also mentions that observed deviations of Uranus from the calculated orbit based on Newtonian gravitational theory were not classified as falsification but induced the postulation of another unknown planet. This initiated a targeted search, which facilitated the discovery of Neptune.[20]
Even the vague hope that a theory, which has a more extensive scope or agrees better with available experimental observations than other hypotheses, should be closer to the truth, doesn't need to be fulfilled stringently. That this might be likely[21] certainly can not be inferred honestly from existing limited empirical data about scientific history without using a (perhaps not explicitly formulated, but only intuitive) induction hypothesis. If one tries to predict the comparative reliability of different theoretic models in future, which always might bring unforeseeable surprises, one should never lose sight of the prejudice character of this approach. So, inevitably an immeasurable bias inheres in all scientific statements.
Ubiquitous accidental or even unnoticed systematic errors of measurement or other mistakes occur, and new theories adapted to them, thus can differ further from reality than their predecessors.
Fitting a curve to experimental data points may lead to the situation that in one section a redrafted mathematical function (as an example for a descriptive model) yields a more accurate match (e.g. measured in the sum of the distance squares), but that a formerly established expression provides a better data coverage over a larger area, which got experimentally accessible only later. Therefore, even in the case of formalized mathematical modeling, it may happen that an older model is better than an initially more correct looking one after the emergence of further experimental data. In this connection it must be taken into account that already existing data areas as well as the temporal development of the new experimental acquisitions are often random in history (caused by technical inventions, etc.). Besides, as already mentioned, measurement results are unavoidably error-prone to some extent, so that small deviations may always be due to this fact. It can only be ascertained, which of the given theories best describes the available observations. But this does not necessarily allow conclusions about their correct ranking with regard to their actual distance to the truth without prejudice.
Radical constructivists are more cautious, admitting that scientific theories may embrace the character of superstition.[2]
But I also consider logic and mathematics as constructs, whose application, despite their enormous intrinsic reliability, can sometimes mislead into pitfalls. Let us take the simple expression: 1 + 1 = 2. In accordance with this abstraction, the mixture of 1 kg of water and 1 kg of ethanol yields 2 kg of mixture within the highest achievable measuring accuracy, even though the general theory of relativity postulates deviations due to a change in free enthalpy. However, the calculated discrepancy currently lies far beyond the practically realizable detectability. If, on the other hand, 1 L of water is mixed with 1 L of ethanol, the volume of the mixture is slightly less than 2 L, what undoubtedly can be detected with relatively little effort. In the context of the masses, the equation 1 + 1 = 2 fits to practical experiences, while in the case of volumes it does not necessarily. The objection, that a different liquid was added, is relative, since one mile of road is not completely identical with the next one, which extends the distance to two miles, and the two liquids in my example were only mixed without a chemical reaction. Besides, the addition rules were successfully applied to the masses. This is an example illustrating the meaning of a remark made by Einstein: 'As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are not certain, and as far as they are certain, they do not refer to reality.'[22] Yet, this does not take into account any further problems related to Kurt Gödel's incompleteness theorems, which even affect the certitude of some elements within the realm of pure mathematical issues.[23]
Irrespective of the metaphysical question whether mathematics also exists in some kind of way independently of intelligent beings quasi in the sense of Platonic idealism, real mathematics, with which I am confronted in daily life, appears to me as a human construction. Anyhow, its elaborated form is not entirely arbitrary. It is possible that previously neglected properties could be revealed in an interactive manner. For instance, the concept of natural numbers inevitably seems to lead to the appearance of primes and other regularities. Although the Euclidean geometry may not describe in a strictly correct way, what I experience as the so-called external world, it features "objective", intersubjectively comprehensible, not arbitrary properties. This demonstrates that Paul Feyerabend's slogan "Anything goes" does not make the grade for overall reality.[5] It seems as if even "spirits", which contingently we as human beings might have only called into existence, escaped our full control. Experienced limitations of arbitrariness are an important argument against an all-encompassing subjective relativism. By those boundaries I encounter something like a coercive "objectivity", which prompts me to take a proper attitude.
However, the situation is more complicated than classical logic[24] suggests. In its context, "the law of excluded middle" seems initially quite clear and true. A statement can only be true or false. Let's look at the sentence: "Paul is currently in the room next door." Paul either must be inside or not! But what, if Paul is standing on the doorstep, and a large part of his sturdy stature protrudes into the room, is he really inside then? Paul, taken as a whole, is not inside, would be a possible (previously per not quite unproblematic definition[25] stipulated) standpoint of the divalent logic. In the case of a quantum particle, however, according to currently accepted theories the assessment of the situation (keyword: delocalization due to uncertainty or superposition) can get additionally complicated.[26] 
Popper but also many radical constructivists advocate realism, that is, they are convinced of the existence of an ontologically independent objective external world.[3]
George Berkeley, on the other hand, refused to infer material entities from the perceived phenomena.[27] In his first meditation on the first philosophy René Descartes[28] quite generally questioned all seeming certainties. In the end it can not be ruled out that any of our experiences can be traced back to the deception of a malicious, cunning spirit with practically divine possibilities. However, in his second meditation Descartes thought that he had found a pivot, which was beyond all doubt, namely, that he, as a doubting thinker, could be sure of his own, in a very abstract way "substantial" existence. Yet, I can not quite understand the alleged indubitableness of the thesis, which in philosophical discussions is known under the slogan: "Cogito, ergo sum. - I think, therefore I am."[29] Thus the Buddha taught about meditative internal vision: "There are sensuous impressions, feelings, and thoughts, but an "I" (as a self, who experiences all this) is not tangible."[30] The subjective "I" experience is interpreted by him as an illusionary ephemeral event arising from the interaction of various factors (skandhas). In my personal experience the intimate "I" of the introspective approach is somewhat like a mirage. Hence, the justification of this concept consists at the moment only in the fact that sensuous impressions, feelings, and thoughts are appearing as if a being with an inner perceptual capacity combined with a body would exist in an external world, which in addition contains other beings with separate such inner worlds (i.e. consciousness). This impression, however, is not immune to deception (as, for example, is supposed by many doctrines of Eastern traditions), but leaves much room for speculations, which do not assume a metaphysically existing "I" in form of a "res cogitans", that is clearly distinguishable from a remaining, "slyly misleading" reality. (Even so, the definitive denial of a constant core of a person is a belief just as arbitrary as the contrary.)[31] 
Descartes' further deliberations seem to me still less tenable than his allegedly conclusive implication concerning a quasi-substantial "I", which metaphysically transcends the phenomenon of occurring experience. The idea that reality may only be like a dream is already found in the Chinese Taoist book of master Zhuang, who was no longer certain after waking up, whether he were Zhuang Zhou, who had dreamt to be a butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming to be Zhuang Zhou.[32] It must be noted, however, that Descartes' doubts were of much more extensive scope in the beginning. 
Inspired by the genre of science fiction more recent varieties of outer world skepticism have been developed, such as the thought experiment of Hilary Putnam about the possibility of actually being just a brain in a vat containing a life-sustaining liquid, connected to a manipulative computer providing electrical impulses, which generate deceiving sensations of a merely simulated reality.[33] The idea of a virtual reality simulated by a super computer was also acted out in the movie "Matrix" a few years ago.[34] In spite of the rather materialist-realistic elaboration of the "real reality" in these recent fantasies, they are productive insofar as they show that new variations about what could be behind our world of experience are always possible. Theoretically, an infinite number of scenarios are conceivable, apart from the infinity of even greater cardinality concerning something unimaginable beyond our intellectual capacity. That all this is not simply unfounded, as some critics of skeptical positions think, is revealed for instance by quantum mechanics, which suggests incredibly strange hypotheses about the world manifesting around us.[7] The assertion that a possibly illusory character of our experienced world is irrelevant, as long as we are living within it, is also to be rejected (see Section 5 "Practical Consequences"). 
A fundamental change may be caused by a "natural law", with which we did not get acquainted yet, since it did not take any effect within the "universe" accessible to us hitherto. Beyond that, it is quite conceivable that we could "wake up" in a completely different reality in the next moment.[35] Indeed, although truly substantial arguments speak against such expectations, it may happen that suddenly a trumpet is blown and the final Day of Judgment is proclaimed. 
A belief in the spirit of the nineteenth century's materialism is widespread especially among bio-scientists, such as Richard Dawkins,[36] who scarcely bothered themselves about the riddles and paradoxes of modern physics. But I think that this naïve approach is hardly more justified than other religious views.
What is the consequence of these considerations? A total skepticism? Could such an opinion be advocated without self-contradiction? Mustn't it be dismissed, as it undermines its own claims? What does all this mean with respect to the "dos and don'ts" in the face of my preferences, desires, aversions, and fears, which I perceived in myself at the moment, but which might be completely altered in future? What does the intangibility of the "I" (in the sense of "self") mean in this context?
Since there is, strictly speaking, no complete inactivity, because even idle loafing around could be an action with consequences, I don't want to stay with mere unreflecting shrugging. However, without reliable knowledge, I can not preclude the possibility of making a choice, which I regret later. Perhaps, I am just squandering decisive opportunities for my future existence in a part of reality, which is completely impenetrable for me at the moment. So how could I make the best of my current situation?

3. What will be sustaining?

For further considerations, we shall first examine more in detail, how I had slid into the above-mentioned disconcertion at all. What gives and gave me cause for such wobbliness?
When I looked at my different convictions about the world and asked myself about their origin, I finally came to the conclusion that these are rooted in interpretations of earlier experiences, which remain present in more or less detailed remembered sentiments and perceptions (in my case most intensively of visual nature). Therefore, I shall deliberately use experiences as the basis of my epistemology, even though Popper repeatedly criticized this as "psychologism".[37] In short, experiences, which are certainly not independent of my psyche,[38] are simply my access to the world and not an a priori defined logic. Interestingly, my recollections include experiences that certain unreliability inheres in sensory perceptions, but even more in those memory contents themselves. Nevertheless, even the most basic linguistic concepts such as tree, table, etc., which are actually constructs for the orientation in reality are usually derived from former interactions with other people. Expressions do not represent the (phenomenal) reality in the sense of a clear assignment. Rather, we are operating with "invented" mini-hypotheses about what is meant by others, for example by the word "tree". These hypotheses are linguistically connected with sensuous elements in our mind in such a way that even new individuals, which never before appeared in our life, can be classified as a tree or non-tree. Precisely for this reason conceptual models contain a considerable ambiguity, which is normally only realized near thresholds.[39] Since this seems to be a necessary accompaniment to every empirically meaningful abstraction, even most precise science can not completely avoid certain ambiguities.[40] However, a "conceptual construct" in my mind can not only relate to trees or other elements of the sensorily accessible reality, but also to objects within imaginations, items of artistic concepts or parts of computer-generated virtual worlds. There are also terms that refer to something that has never appeared in our everyday world so far and of which we do not have concrete ideas, such as "aliens". Although it is not certain that such beings actually exist in what we experience as the "real external world", in my opinion we can say that the term refers to them, if extraterrestrial intelligent forms of life should somehow be part of our so-called "universe". In his work, quoted earlier, Putnam[33] asserted that subjects belonging to brains in a vat, who are deceived by a supercomputer, so that they seem to live in a virtual world and who never had or would known anything else, would not be able to assume that such scenario could be applied to themselves without logical self-contradictions. However, I disagree. A subject of a brain in a vat musing about the "brain in a vat" scenario, would be aware that the vat, in which it could potentially be located would not be part of the questionable "reality", from which its sensory impressions arise. If such a subject imagines a vat containing a brain connected to a manipulating computer, which generates a virtual world (whose status we might describe with "second-order virtuality" from our point of view), the mentioned subject would quasi map the imagined virtual world (of second-order virtuality) to its ostensible environment (which would we would consider to be only virtual from our stance) and assign the way of existence and the whereabouts of a hypothetical vat, in which its actual brain might perhaps float, to an extrapolated "more real" world. This extrapolation analogous to the previous mapping would be no less justified than our usage of the word "alien" for extraterrestrial unknown beings. 
Perhaps, the meaning of the term "truth" might be understood in a similar way as a conceptual extrapolation from a cognitive construct, which derived from experiences with lies or errors and their opposites. At first from this construct a pragmatic concept of truth can be obtained, which seems to be applicable, for example, when a conversation partner states: "In front of the door is a yellow car", and my own sensory impressions support such a linguistic description. In the next step one might try to extend the "denotation" of this conceptual model of the term "truth" from the "perceived world" to "reality itself" (Kant's noumenal world). However, it is unclear, to what degree this is feasible for us humans, even if we actually had some possibilities for exploring the "world as it is". After all, an adequate overall description of the experimental findings of modern physics in the twentieth century, already sometimes appears to exceed the abilities of human mind. As in the case of the wave-particle duality, which was accepted at least preliminarily by the majority of physicists, it could be that deeper approaches to reality will deliver only approximate descriptions of partial aspects (like e.g. the terms "wave" and "particle"), which taken together might appear quite paradoxical to human beings. These difficulties signify that our situation may be similar in many respects to that of brains in a vat[41] or even worse. There are several indications that "reality" deviates significantly from our perceptions.[26] Therefore Putnam's opinion that we cannot apply to ourselves alternatives to an almost naïve realism without conceptual contradictions is not useful.
Nevertheless, perceptions themselves, even if they should have a deceptive character, are a partial aspect of the overall reality. Hence their conceptual representations are a partial aspect of "truth" with some reservations of course. As a human being, I am at least "blessed" with parts of the "truth", because it is true that "I experience the world as it presents itself to me in the form of an, albeit possibly illusory, subjective perspective." Therefore "knowledge" in the strictest sense of the word is limited to the current probably distorted experience (as it manifests to me together with potentially erroneous interpretations, associations, memories, etc.). All "knowledge", which goes beyond these extremely wretched cognitions, bound to the current moment, is just a firmly held belief, which seems necessary for life and is treated merely pragmatically as quasi sure.[42] In this context, I would describe a radical "veraciousness" with a striving for an overall appropriate discerning attitude against one's total life experience. If this is accompanied by a particular attention to other truth-seeking people, so that the striving for this appropriate discerning attitude against experiences with the so-called reality gets comprehensible for them, "scientificity" may be ascribed to that endeavor, though without a practicable benchmark for its assessment.[43] 
In struggling for an adequate response to the appearances, all living beings seemingly try to infer anticipations from analogies and similarities.[44] This is by no means limited to rational thought[45] in humans, but also applies to emotions, such as particularly anxieties, which are often triggered by unconscious subtleties resembling those of earlier experiences. Obviously, our ideas and expectations, without which we humans would not be able to manage our lives, are constructed from cumulatively accumulated processed, conscious, and (as shown by psychological experiments) unconscious impressions stored in our memories.[46] However, these constructions may contain arbitrary elements and be of any origin. Therefore, Popper seems to be right, when he denies a straightforward logical inductive method for the creation of scientific theories, which nonetheless are ultimately based on common sense.[47] Albeit, he completely disregards the inductive character of the interim acceptance and application of a theory that has proved successful so far. Since in this context the rationality of an at least preliminary further utilization of a hypothesis can only be inferred from past fruitful trials. In a nearly grotesque manner Popper goes through all sorts of contortions just to avoid the least concession on this point.[48] Without the hope that a limited number of trials might provide a useful criterion for the further treatment of a theory in future, without that hope, which is quasi inferred from epistemic experiences in the history of science "inductively",[49] there is no reason to demand such a practice. The proposal, to consider potentially falsifying "basic statements" as more or less mere "conventions", exhibits an overdoing dogmatism, indeed, a whimsical avoidance of induction[50] (as well as an absurd contempt for experiences, which are admittedly subject to subjective psychological phenomena). 
As already discussed, the method of falsification can not create any negative certainty because both, the basic statements used for the refutation and the criteria of falsifiability, can prove to be deficient later on. Nevertheless, the recommendation on testing existing theories occasionally by means of empiric trials seems to be quite justifiable. The "apology" for trusting in the usefulness of this practice results from attentively scrutinized experience. On the one hand it is wise, to continually check and, if necessary, to revise hypotheses, because of their near relation to prejudices. On the other hand a later refutation of a temporarily accepted falsification occurs fairly rarely. Sure enough, in such a case the original hypothetical models usually require an adaptation, even if certain core statements have been rehabilitated.[51] Experiences with the experienced "error-proneness" of experiences "quasi-inductively" advice a critically cautious attitude. So there is certainly a circle,[52] which gains legitimacy from precisely those experiences, which supports the cautious attitude, even if generalizations, which led to its formation, are neglected in the context of its justification. Of course, the hypothesis of the hypothetical character of all concepts about an only partly self-disclosing phenomenal reality can not deny its own nature of being a prejudice itself. Therefore, the idea, that our understanding of reality is a construct, is such a thing itself. Consistently, this epistemological hypothesis is subject to its own demand for perpetual critical inquiry and must be understood as an important preliminary judgment in the context of a comprehensive interpretation of world and reality, as a creed derived from experience, which seems rational as long as, despite honest search, no better alternatives are found. In contrast to an apodictic skepticism, the self-referencing of the skeptical belief described here does not lead to any problematic contradictions and therefore does not need solutions like Russell's type theory etc.[53]
To address desires for a method one might regard my position as a working hypothesis. An exemplary formulation could be outlined as follows: 
Attempts to draft universal laws about the observed phenomenal reality and to employ them cautiously on expectations in the future are advantageous provided that experiences with the occasional failure of this strategy is acknowledged, inasmuch as hypotheses, thus obtained, are attributed a certain prejudice character. Wherever possible the theories themselves and all deducible consequences have to be subject to constant demanding examination. Indeed, the tests deliberately should regularly try to go to the limits of their efficiency (e.g. by using new artificial experimental settings that do not occur in every day life). 
In accordance with Popper the laws formulated in this context are not at all restricted to generalizations of observed regularities. They might also be created by free associations emerging from the subconscious or the use of creative, almost artistic fantasies. Theses obtained in a completely incomprehensible manner are acceptable too, as long as they empirically prove to be superior to competing others.
In order not to complicate our lives unnecessarily, from rivaling theories, which are equally successful, we should prefer that one, which comprises the least or least important amount of empirically untested implications. This rule, known as "Occam's razor",[54] is a pragmatic recommendation, but does not necessarily correlate with verisimilitude.[55] Although we should avoid drifting into excessive speculations, a certain extent of unsure metaphysical assumptions is inevitable. 
In fact, possible alternative transcendental scenarios should always be kept in mind or even actively concocted, not only with respect to ethical or religious questions, but also for the purpose of a general preservation of openness towards radically different approaches. This could be quite helpful, if one scientifically has reached an impasse.[56]
Of course, my epistemological working hypothesis can only be regarded as advisable in everyday practice as long as it proves to be better than alternatives according to the same principle, which it applies to the evaluation of all hypotheses.
Instead of a "hypothetical realism"[57] I suggest a "hypothetical agnosticism concerning all metaphysical aspects", which originates from a "critical empiricism", which in turn is supplemented as well as limited by a "truly critical rationalism"[58] and by a very cautious "critical pragmatism", whereby the term "critical" is to be understood as: "incessantly in a pondering and restricting manner questioned".

4. Influenced freedom?

At the moment psychology and neurosciences suggest that all mental processes are represented in the brain, and physico-chemical events in the cerebral matter in turn affect the subjective, conscious experience (obviously, for instance, in the case of sometimes massively influencing drugs, etc.). 
Whether certain physical processes are just accompanied by mental phenomena, or immaterial events are quasi only seemingly reflected in an illusory material mirage, or any other constellation is true, is an idle speculation at the moment. However, a decision of this metaphysical controversy is not as important as some people think for the discussion of the so-called problem of "free will", but only becomes fully relevant when considering our fate after death. 
Given the concept of causality, which is fundamental for human orientation in the world, but which can only be inductively gathered from the experience of at least ostensible rules within the phenomenal reality,[44] the following is to be considered: Either an act of volition has any reason or cause[59] (in the most general sense of a relation to other events within the whole realm of being, which perhaps might not be restricted to natural phenomena), for instance: previous experiences; inherited traits; external triggers; an accidentally amplifying sequence of events in the brain, such as an electrical stimulus by an ionizing radioactive decay within the body; inspirations of divine or other transcendental origin;[60] karmically induced personal tendencies dating back to former lives; manipulations from other spheres of reality (such as in the case of brains in a vat); etc. etc. - or a willing has at least sometimes within a certain range of options no reason or cause. Then it is purely stochastic within that scope and the actor (partly) a random generator. However, the influence of chance, which at the metaphysical extreme may only exist in form of an altogether contingent deterministic world, can not be completely eliminated from the formation of our will. On the other hand, it hardly can be denied that our actions are at least partly determined by what has happened to us so far in our life. Therefore we may well say that ultimately we are motivated by a combination of "chance and necessity".[61] Whether there exist certain discrete absolutely fortuitous events in the realm of quantum mechanics or the unpredictability of quantum phenomena, with which scientists are consistently confronted in experiments, results from innumerable influences by entanglements etc., so that an individual particle is practically determined by the state of the entire universe[62] or something completely different is behind the observed phenomena - no matter, what is metaphysically true in this context, a fundamental randomness of reality as a whole can not be denied. Regardless of whether the apparent phenomenal world originates from God or any other concealed actual reality or plain naturalism comes near to the truth, everything appears to us in such a way as it appears to us, because everything (possibly including a divine entity) is just as it is. Perhaps, there are several levels between the "apparent" and the "ultimate" reality, but in the end everything emerged if not from a multiple then at least from single ungrounded and uncaused coincidence. This also applies to our entire personality and existence. The fact that our will is no exception fits well into the overall pattern of this argument. A "free will", which neither depends on some influences nor is (at least partly) stochastic, exceeds my present mental imagery. Therefore, I also consider my own inner life as part of an eventually incomprehensible reality. Admittedly, this self-understanding is also a belief in the sense of the previous chapter.
Given the biblical thesis of man as an "image" of God, these deliberations might be transferred to the "divine will". From such a perspective the difference between "creation" and "evolution" may be deemed somewhat less fundamental.

5. Practical conclusions

As discussed above I am deeply aware that sensory impressions, feelings, and thoughts, as well as desires and the resulting will, which shape my "ego", are ultimately given by a combination of "chance and necessity". Plausibly I share this circumstance with other creatures, especially with my fellow human beings. This a little bit irritating insight seriously questions a seemingly quite common view, which has been intuitively present in me before, namely that of comprehending myself and my fellows as acting in "quasi-absolutely independent way". Meditations about this topic may not only modify one's self-awareness, but also many other attitudes altering consequently resultant volitions too. This leads to reflections, which only can be brought to temporary inner consistency by means of repeated (iterative) loops. That a little dizzy making process is also part of the reality, which happens to me and forms me, but does not allow me to transcend it. Again some kind of circular self-reference is essential and one should not try to eliminate it. Nevertheless, existing models of spiritual traditions, psychology and sociology may help to deal with the contingent conditionality of actions and reasons.
The arising understanding of one's own existential subjection to given circumstances, which does not depend on a specific metaphysical weltanschauung as for instance a reductionist naturalism, - this understanding, just derived from a quite broad concept of causality,[63] involves the danger of a somewhat fatalistic interpretation. But as already annotated[61] my theses do not include a denial of the capability of rationality.
In my opinion the assertion that from observations of "what is the case" (i.e. a plain description) can not be concluded, "what ought to be the case or to be done" (i.e. a desire or commandment) - that assertion, known as Hume's law, is not applicable to a willing subject. Maybe, this law holds true for a stone on the moon, which seemingly does not care about anything, if at all. (Proponents of animism or panpsychism might even deny that.)
Personal aspiring "volitions", which, as discussed above, are not static or isolable from environmental influences, nonetheless seem to belong to the essence of human beings or even animals. They feature obviously something looking like intentions and in further consequence (apart from epistemic problems concerning every "normal fact") of having sensibly attributable "quasi objectively existing ambitions", which correspond to an "ought" from the subjective perspective of that beings, if we neglect the in principle non-normative epistemic problem of other minds.[64]
Universal aims, which are shared by "everything" or its "origins", such as platonic values or divine volitions are admittedly not recognizable at the moment, at least not in an unquestionable way.
From the subjective inner perspective not only an "ought" in the form of desires emerges from my current individual "human suchness" due to the will I am sensing in myself, but also the sensibleness of the endeavor to act in a way, which promises to be successful to the best of my knowledge. Though, it has to be considered as a little fateful, if a child ignoring mother's warnings burns its fingers at the hot stove top, and despite the fact that interests may depend on all sorts of contingent conditions, it would be quite inappropriate for a person to do more or less knowingly something stupid instead of striving to achieve, what seems to be the wisest from the most comprehensive view attainable with reasonable effort at that time. The only thing that rationally can be rejected is a retrospective brooding about one's own faults and acrasia,[65] as far as no better approach for the future can be inferred from it. However, an indulgent attitude towards one's own former decisions and actions or towards other persons (concerning the past and presence), can not be an argument for acting negligently at present, since it simply would be a painful foolishness in a concrete as well as in a metaphorical sense, if somebody would touch a hot stove plate with full knowledge of the situation and prefer not to get burnt at the same time without being forced to do so because of additional extraordinary circumstances.
Admittedly, the inner stance, which might be excited by the deliberations presented here, is somehow in danger to lead into a quandary analogous to the "be spontaneous" paradox,[1] since it looks quite unfeasible to regard oneself as a coincidence of "chance and necessity" and to be actively engaged in one's own life simultaneously in a rational manner. More amusingly the situation is described in a poem about a centipede, which could not move further, when it had started to think too much about, how it actually could run with its numerous legs.[66]
In this context we may get some vague clues from the Buddhist concept of "emptiness" (shunyata) and Zen practice. But in my opinion these traditions teach quite a lot irrational nonsense too.[67] Especially I would like to warn against the idea of awaking or becoming enlightened in the sense of getting a direct intuitive access to the "true reality", what is completely opposite to my agnostic approach.[68] From the Buddha's teaching I only value certain aspects concerning the insight to the impermanence and conditionality of everything including our own personhood, as this agrees with my experiences, and some of the recommendations, how we might deal with that realization in a calm and mindful way.
The fundamental considerations about the dependence of the is/ought-interrelation on the existence of willing subjects can also be applied to ethical attitudes. In a certain sense, therefore, ethical views are just as prejudiced hypotheses as all other theses, except that in addition to expectations with regard to the external world, "inner impressions" such as fears, preferences, desires, etc. and their evaluation (i.e. an internal processing or classification on a Meta level) must be taken into account. Therefore, contrary to Hume's view, normative conclusions may be attributed directly to exactly the same intellect, which also processes purely descriptive "external world affairs". (This might be a reason, why it is so difficult to work scientifically in a real axiologically neutral manner.)
However, because of those additional "inner" parts, moral appeals are still bound to a much greater extent by a subjective perspective, and therefore must even more credibly take into account the presumed attitudes and interests of the addressees in order to be acceptable to them.[69] It is possible to legitimize a society's norm or law by the well-balanced rationally scrutinized interests of the majority of a population, which then essentially results from the momentary "suchness" of those people. Notwithstanding that substantial foundation, such a norm or law might be in a violent contrast to real quasi objective interests of a minority. Besides, like every just describing hypothesis, a norm or law is inevitably also subject to the possibility of errors with respect to all presuppositions and expectations (including notions concerning human nature), on which it is founded.[70]
If "will" is not considered to be "absolute" anymore, a metaphysical conception of guilt, which seemed so important to many religions, is actually untenable. In a modern secular democracy punishments in the course of criminal justice, therefore, can only be vindicated by special and general prevention or a compulsory active participation of perpetrators in reparations in favor of aggrieved parties. Despite their legitimacy these penalties do have a certain "character of destiny" just like many other things in life. This also applies to the reactions of fellow human beings triggered by emotions such as compassion, a sense of fairness, but also envy, craving for revenge, etc., which habitually also influence the judiciary. Those innate sentiments presumably act as "social regulators" in order to promote a behavior beneficial to the community's welfare and moderate the effects of undoubtedly given individual differences in wit and shrewdness.[71] Besides language and various other common features of humans, their existence is an evidence that we are designed to live together with our equals to quite a great extent.[72] Hence most people are only truly happy, if they succeed in an amicable social coexistence with others, while overly egoistic satisfactions leave a bad taste in conscience. 
In pursuit of social harmony a community is doing well to grant a certain degree of advantages to the more talented, more industrious or otherwise more successful individuals, because potentially all members benefit from their achievements. But the same community should also set them limits in the public interest of avoiding disequilibrium and exploitations. A surely questionable biologistic argumentation might propound that by protecting some opportunities for those disadvantaged, who are less successful at the moment, a "diversity" within human culture is preserved, what could be beneficial for new unforeseeable challenges in future. Like all of us, I am a part of society, who might quasi overnight be exposed to unexpected adversity and be deprived from any chance to help myself. A democracy with checks and balances, which limits the arbitrariness of at least momentarily fitter, more assertive fellows, is a kind of insurance for maintaining a certain respect for my basic human needs and dignity. This is a very good and important reason to support personally a general consensus on a sacrosanct binding nature of human rights.[73] 
Moreover, personal considerations offer excellent arguments for a solidly united welfare state, which provides support in case of calamities, poverty, unemployment, and disease as well as in old age, but also ensures fair educational and economic opportunities for everybody.
The uncertainty about whether my current actions may have serious consequences at some time or other, for example after death (in an afterlife in a different world or after a rebirth etc.) - this fundamental existential unpredictability of future could perhaps create an additional motivation, mostly to behave truly conscientiously to the best of my knowledge at that moment. Even if I were wrong, I can at least say to myself that I acted in good faith. Everything else is beyond my current means.
Therefore, a critical belief, which is incessantly scrutinized by experience, but nonetheless accompanied by an awareness of its own uncertain character, is a thoroughly rational attitude. In contrast to normal religious faith, which pretends to know more than a genuine truthfulness would allow, my belief even urges me to confess my fundamental ignorance frankly and, in the meantime, only to make assumptions, insofar as they are indispensable for acting responsibly under such circumstances. This approach prevents me from conducting my life crookedly on the basis of completely unsecured assumptions (of religious, metaphysical, or other philosophical-speculative kind). However, as a consequence, not a methodological atheism should prevail in science, as manifold alleged hitherto, but an agnosticism, which at least in principle includes all metaphysics. As already discussed, serious science should always be aware that all models, hypotheses or theories are quasi prejudices because of their necessarily provisional, error-prone character, and therefore must be critically questioned on the basis of empiric trials. Metaphysical assumptions should be used as sparingly as possible, but according to my experience it is impossible to get along completely without them. Indeed, but some theories of cosmology, biology, and physics as well as other sciences with quite speculative inclinations resemble much more religious interpretations of the world than hypotheses, which have been tested rigorously and proved beneficial in everyday life, although, concededly there is a seamless transition between the extremes. Therefore, as already mentioned, alternative conceptions should always be taken into account, and in everyday practice an approach should be preferred, which depends the least on merely conjectured assumptions or considers imponderables the most.[56] This also applies to fundamental decisions in personal life and not least in the religious sphere.

6. Religion

My belief that even theses, quit directly derived from experience, are only preliminary assumptions, forms the basis for a humble spirituality of openness to innumerable different transcendental possibilities. For the sake of truthfulness, such an attitude attempts to recognize the limits of knowledge, which are always in question themselves, pragmatically combined with the indeed insecure hope that reality ultimately is somehow acceptable and that there is a salvific path for living truly decently as honest seeker.
Anyway, a critical agnostic must not be indifferent to other convictions. Although my own view might be possibly wrong, this does not mean that I have to regard other unfounded or at least insufficiently justified religious or whatever speculative creeds as equivalent to mine. I can ask those, who disagree with me, to present their opinion with clear arguments. If these do not look plausible to me, in the light of my experience of life, or are even objectionable in some respects, I feel vindicated, perhaps even morally obliged, to try to give those dissenters an understanding of my position, unless other ethical considerations at least temporarily prevent me from doing so.
Thus it is not prudent to declare being agnostic about an insufficiently justified metaphysical claim in the sense that one gives more weight to it than to any element of an infinite number of equally speculative alternatives. But this also applies to all naturalistic positions, because an a priori exclusion of simply anything beyond "normal" reality, such as for instance hidden entities postulated by diverse religious traditions or whatever, is an arbitrary assumption likewise. 
"Ockham's razor", which is often summoned in this context, is actually only a more or less useful pragmatic recommendation for the creation of hypotheses depending on the particular situation. But in the realm of pure metaphysical speculation it can't confer higher legitimacy to a superficially leaner looking approach, which often only appears to be so, because some implications in behind are unwittingly ignored or even deliberately neglected. As historically demonstrated by the emergence of modern physics even in science concerning temporal issues, things can turn out to be far more complex and bewildering than ever dreamt.[54] Therefore it would be based on an incorrect hasty conclusion, if all conceivabilities concerning hidden spheres of reality beyond the "natural" one, which in addition might perhaps resemble at least slightly some religious postulates, would be rejected dogmatically.
Atheists discussing former versions of my text occasionally mentioned Bertrand Russell's analogy between religious claims and the postulate of an extraterrestrial china teapot, which allegedly revolves about the sun in an orbit between Mars and the Earth.[74]
In a distorting narrow interpretation they declare every form of agnosticism to be necessarily a quasi completely "neutral" point of view. This would be inadequate in case of claims without empirical or logically rational grounds such as any widely known religion's theses concerning God's existence. Otherwise hypotheses about the existence of Santa Claus, the Easter bunny, a flying spaghetti monster, invisible pink unicorns etc. as far as they are formulated in an adroit manner, which sufficiently immunize them against refutations, also would have to be regarded as "unratable" and taken seriously at least to some extent.
Well, in fact there is no reason, to presume that a teapot circulates about the sun between Mars and Earth, but Russell perhaps might have been amazed about the extent of the resemblance of the most teapot-like object in that area, although it almost certainly is not composed of porcelain. The chance for astonishment would be correspondingly higher, if the considered area would not be limited to the rather small fraction of asteroids between Mars and Earth, but would include all extraterrestrial objects, which do not originate from living creatures, within our solar system or even within our galaxy not to speak of the whole universe. Admittedly the similarity criteria for the rankings would have to be defined rather arbitrarily. 
My qualms against Russell's analogy does not imply that we confidently should accept a hypothesis, which conjectures that an according to everyday usage of the term "normal teapot" of nonhuman origin exists somewhere in the outer space. But we should take care, not to harbor too narrow-minded ideas about, what reasonably has to be ruled out as impossible. If a physicist of the 19th century would have been confronted with theses containing concepts like "curved spacetime", "time dilation", "wave-particle duality" "quantum superposition" etc., he would most probably dismissed them as sheer nonsense. Like the old classical materialism modern naturalism, which is adapted to nowadays theories, may sooner or later turn out to be a simply far too naïve view of reality as well.
Occasionally I am amazed, how grimly and bluntly in "missionary" manner some atheists advocate their creed. Like their religious opponents they close their minds to any critical argument, questioning their attitude.
Since we are already on the road to a dystopian totalitarian surveillance society, not least because of far too rich people like Ray Kurzweil or many others with naturalistic-technical immortality fantasies[75] (associated with cryonics, cyborg theories etc.), I deem badly necessary to call attention to potentially existing hidden dimensions of reality in general as well as of life in particular for socio-political reasons. 
As already mentioned it would be desirable, if the elites of this planet would not rule out consequences of their doing after their personal death and physical disintegration, which inevitably is always threatening all mundane beings due to unpredictable occurrences.[31] 
On the other hand organized religions show pronounced tendencies to substitute or partly compensate ethical behavior in accordance with a general humanism by ritualized practices. Hence their untenable claims are to be rejected as well. In the name or even spirit of ideological religious convictions myriads of crimes were and are committed. Therefore Kant's postulate of an immortality of the soul (more or less in the sense of Christian understanding) and of the existence of God putatively based on a so-called pure practical reason in order to support morality are quite questionable.[76]
This is not the only problematical aspect of Kant's ethics. At first he transmogrifies the famous golden rule, which conceivably also might be understood in a merely contractarian manner (in the sense of a fictitious contract among all people, cf. e.g. my arguments for the acceptance of universal human rights or a welfare state etc.), into a rigid inflexible formal principle, the so-called categorical imperative detached from actual individual volitions, what I regard as wrong, that's why I ultimately assume all relevant imperatives to be more or less hypothetical.
An example for the crankiness of Kant's approach is his absolute denial of the right to lie in emergency situations. According to the philosopher a potential murderer asking for somebody, who had hidden in a house, must be told the truth, even if this threatens the life of innocents.
While my ethical approach includes taking into account the available momentary "suchness" and "nature" (or maybe I should use the term "features") of human beings, which are certainly just part of a bundle of diverse boundary conditions for reasonable acting in the world and should not be interpreted in the sense of a philosophical "natural law", Kant strictly dismissed any consideration of inclinations within the ethical discourse. But it seems that he recognized a deficiency concerning motivation. Therefore, although he was convinced that afterlife and the existence of God are not verifiable, he sacrificed exactly that absolutely obligatory veracity, which allegedly prohibits a lie at any price, for the reinforcement of his obscure comprehension of ethics and proposes in all seriousness to postulate not only the existence of "free will", which from my point of view can't be conceived without contradictions, but also immortality in order to allow the achievement of perfection or holiness and God as a guarantor of a harmony between morality and blessedness.
Even though the strategy could masquerade as the question, "What can I hope for?" it is tantamount to a dishonest indulging in wishful thinking and trying to get motivated by deceiving oneself through pretending as if the facts were according to a mere belief. However, I consider such a practice as irrational as touching a hot stove plate without sufficient reason accompanied by the desire not to get burnt. In the same way a high ethical veracity is inconsistent with an unacknowledged purely speculative wishfulness circumlocutory dressed up as a purported demand of practical reason.
If we are ultimately forced to act on the basis of a total metaphysical uncertainty, as many arguments in this text attempt to substantiate, then in an honorable manner only that existentially experienced living condition and not a hypocritical form of belief might be used to strengthen moral motivation, for instance in order to prevent oneself and others from the temptation of free-riding or parasitic behavior. Together with the existing but insufficient moral traits of human beings an agnostic attitude to unknown consequences of our actions in future, possibly even after death, may help to ensure a tolerable compliance, though it will be hardly more than fair to the middling. This should be elucidated a little further at the end of the following part with critical remarks about a few religions. Unlike Kant's ambitions I do not claim to be able to warrant perfection. This in principle would be incompatible with my fallibilistic approach, which is based on hypotheses, not only about, what more or less probably might be the case, but also what might be the best to be done.
For the critical discussion of a relatively abstract philosophical concept of God, I would like to refer to a book by John Leslie Mackie,[77] although I do not agree with some of his arguments.
Today I am quite dissociated from Christianity. The Old Testament shows a brutal ethnic ideology with a god behaving like a patriarchal oriental potentate. In the Torah, the "holiest" part of Scripture from a Jewish point of view, Moses and or even God in person repeatedly mandates a genocide with the explicit extermination of captives, including women, male children, and old men. I don't want to go into the details of the partly insane cruelness of Jewish law, neither to descant on the intolerant, jealous and vindictive tyrannical god, portrayed by the prophets and elsewhere in the bible.[78] 
Even the allegedly merciful loving heavenly Father proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth did not prevent him from enforcing his moral appeals by massive, sometimes grotesque, threats (e.g. punishments in form of never ending tortures). On balance, the doctrine of Jesus does not really convince me. Besides some truly inspiring wise teachings and many trivialities, it contains several sentiments, which I sincerely disapprove.[79] Though its authenticity is fairly questionable, tradition casts a rather poor light on the averred deity of Jesus. The Gospels contain a lot of miraculous narrations, which according to my estimation, since they are totally unverifiable, rather in contrast to my own life's experience; do not contribute to the legitimation of Christ's claims. Moreover miracles are also reported in many other, partly contradictory traditions. So owing to my agnostic principles I, of course, do not apodictically exclude the possibility of Christ's resurrection in the flesh but regard this pronouncement of a historically unique happening as highly unlikely after carefully weighing the pros and cons. In contrast to this, due to a noticeable pessimistic trait I fear that death might not be the definite end, a real rest in unconscious peace.
The "fruits" of Christianity handed down in the course of about 2000 years also do not consistently speak in favor of the somehow anachronistic myth-enshrouded religion[80] with its personality cult of Jesus, which looks exaggerated, even in comparison to many sectarian movements of modern gurus. In God's position, I would feel embarrassed by the flatteries in the psalms, in the rest of the Bible, and in many prayers of the Church. Although I am admittedly perhaps lacking the necessary insight, I think that a true God should not need such fooling around. Some allege that the practice of devotion actually serves the believers themselves in order to attain a mature wisdom, but are orthodox bigots indeed better than humbly doubting agnostic? Even worse Jesus and his heavenly Father purportedly tend to feel offended quite swiftly by non-worshipping infidels and threat them with severe punishments, if they do not belief in tenets, which in all probability could be eminently wrong as well from an honest human perspective.[81] The quasi blind faith required in the New Testament is incompatible with my current understanding of truthfulness and therefore in my opinion, strictly speaking, unethical![82] 
From what I can tell, Islam to the core looks like a patchwork of Jewish, Christian and old-Arabian fragments, created by the alleged "prophet" Mohammed.[83] Until today Islamic communities preserved more than a few elements in teaching and practice, which I exceedingly detest, as for instance the tradition of holy war or an especially severe discrimination of women. Of course, there are also positive things like the avoidance of intoxicants such as alcohol or some aspects of the Sufi mysticism.[84]
I regard Hinduism (or better the variety of Hindu-denominations) as bundle of doctrines based on a mythology, which to a certain extend still serves the upper classes of India to maintain their social claims by the caste system. But, of course, valuable aspects should not be concealed, such as methods like yoga or philosophical reflections, as contained in the Upanishads or in Vedanta traditions, which offer propositions for manifold further explanations of reality, just as the doctrine of reincarnation provides a possible alternative to complete annihilation of consciousness in death or an afterlife in a different world.[85] 
Not only in face of the belief in karma and rebirth, though impaired by the doctrine of "anatta" (non-self), I deem the thesis untenable that Buddhism is rather a philosophy than a religion. The alleged deliverance from suffering by renunciation of all desires seems to me impossible in the proposed radicalness, namely as a "remainderless fading away and cessation of craving" (cf. 3rd noble truth),[30] because longing for that cessation is paradoxically a craving itself.[86]  (The strange attempts of Zen Buddhist traditions to circumvent paradoxes do not give me the impression of genuine sincerity.[87]) Nonetheless, I appreciate the Buddhist endeavor, to question the incessant cravings, which usually rekindle immediately after only short periods of contentment, if ever. In this context, some meditation techniques and other exercises may offer valuable elements for the journey of life. In addition, I prefer the emphasis on compassion in ethics, because I have an issue with the concept of love, which dominates in Christianity, since the latter seems to muddle up miscellaneous items in an unclear way. (Even in long-term intimate partnerships, the concept of love often leads to strange confusions of sympathetic care for the other and possessive manipulations in order to satisfy one's own emotional needs, including, for example, a demand of comfort. An honest breakdown of these aspects while avoiding the infelicitous word "love" might perhaps simplify a consciously fair compromise in the design of a relationship.)
The doctrine of emptiness (sunyata) is an interesting idea in view of the quantum-physical experiments on particle entanglement.[26] As already mentioned, Buddhist ideas concerning an illusive nature of the "I" or "self" are at least not completely alien to me. But the claim that someone in this temporal world has irrevocably reached full enlightenment in the sense of an unsurpassable and undetachable understanding of reality looks rather suspect to me, precisely because of the impermanence, which the Buddha emphasized otherwise. Even placidity and inner peace achieved during years of practice is undeniably never secure from loss in this life, may it be caused by dementia such as Alzheimer's or other neurological and psychological disorders, not to mention unfortunate head injuries.[88] It is also uncertain whether anything attained here still helps beyond the death. To avoid misunderstandings, I do not want to question the value of a meditative way of life per se, but only an exaggerated hope that a definite self-redemption can be achieved by it with certainty. Therefore, I consider the critical attitude of Stephen Batchelor as insufficient, and I am far from understanding myself as a Buddhist in his diluted sense.[89] Although in many respects I feel closer to Buddhist than Christian views, I tend to believe that a "salvation" is not a personal accomplishment, but a gift to me from whom or whatsoever, ultimately without any reason. Remember that I already stated to regard my own volitions in a similar manner.
"Esoteric trends" often assure to originate from oriental besides occult and other western traditions, but are in my opinion most commonly deeply rooted in the consumption craze of modern society.
Frequently under the guise of spirituality the widespread strategies for dulling of an event culture, which pursues the incessant generation of sensations by media, travelling, drugs, etc., are just continued. I would like to single out music in this context, since has become a plague already because of its omnipresence. In former times it might have been a luxury, but nowadays in many parts of the world silence largely has become a privilege of wealthy people, who can afford the option of withdrawing from noise and obtruded tapestries of sound. However, many people do not tolerate longer periods of complete quiet without becoming fidgety and confound "meditational music" with it. Not only in terms of environmental aspects there is hardly a difference between those, who are always going to pilgrimage to "inspiring" places, masters or events, and the mainstream, who indulge in the "normal" travelling mania. Those not finding spiritual orientation in a reasonable proximity to the usual centers of their lives, will scarcely find it in the distance.
My reflexions, surely being too mundane in the eyes of the public, are focused on a discerningly mindful contact with the ordinary non-special self-revealing reality. Together with sufficient time of rest this forms the basis for an attitude adequate to the ideas presented in this text. The preference for secular affairs certainly results from a profound disappointment concerning the putatively only relevant sacred sphere.
Needless to say that I cannot rule out to be wrong about my agnostic belief and will regret this later, but at the moment I do not see any honest, sensible way of simply joining a religious tradition without actually "sinning" against veraciousness. Besides, which one should I choose - Christianity, just because I have been quasi born into it? If Jesus really were the Son of God, and would condemn me in the last judgment precisely because of leading my life in accordance with the true conviction of religious uncertainty as the decisive reason, then showing such a lack of respect for truthfulness I would regard him also capable of cheating truly devout Christians.
In his famous considerations about a religious wager Blaise Pascal[90] simply proposed to bet on the existence of a God in the sense of Christian, actually Catholic faith, because there is an eternal bliss to gain but little to lose in doing so. This argumentation contains many presuppositions. If one considers further options, like for instance a God, who abhors hypocritical gamblers and prefers modest veracious agnostics, the betting argument collapses like a house of cards.[77],[91] Does an insincere or irrational believer actually have more reason to trust in reality than a honest "unbeliever"?[92] Nobody is safe from an arbitrary divine authority, so I prefer to remain faithful to my true conviction. Then I still can say to myself that I had formerly decided according to the best of my judgment and ability at that time, even if I were mistaken.[93] At present there are a lot of indications that all religions I know are at least as wrong as naïve atheism. Therefore my "belief" is not to be understood as a "neutral" attitude.[94] 

7. Living with an agnostic belief

It would be nice if groups would congregate, in which the belief in the fundamental ignorance about the mystery behind the manifesting phenomenal reality could be further contemplated and moreover implemented in new spiritual forms. My personal preferences lean towards a religious community or, perhaps, better towards a philosophical school, which cultivates an attentive, experience-orientated comprehensive agnosticism. Although meditation should form an important practical element, in contrast to Buddhism it would not be concerned with the pursuit of "enlightenment," but with the modest attempt to find an at least tentatively satisfactory inner attitude towards oneself, others, and the "world". Like in serious science, carefully pondered aggregated overall experience should constitute the fundament of that belief, which should never be understood as a kind of "knowledge" even though. This does not mean that valuable inspirations might not be adopted from various fanciful eccentric ideas. However, like all (including so-called scientific) proposals they must prove themselves, but at best escape rejection and just retain their provisional hypothetical character.
The program of such philosophical associations should also include a social commitment concerning the implementation of a sustainable lifestyle and an ethics of compassion. This implies, for example, a deliberate renunciation of unnecessary consumption, which is often just induced by a better sooner than later abolished advertising propaganda or based on an irrational mimetic desire.[95] To be able to stop the systematical throwaway practice we need an insistent demand for better repairable and recyclable durable consumer goods and a massive campaign against planned obsolescence, which partly in quite subtle form compromises almost all economic supply chains including the B2B-sector.[96] Another waste of resources concerns the food sector, where large amounts of partly even insalubrious products from a worldwide operating agribusiness and subsequent processing industry are dumped on the market. While a reckless exploitation creates massive irreparable "collateral" damages, a non-negligible proportion of the output just ends up in the trash. Therefore nourishment should not be judged only in terms of preventive health care but also in respect of issues concerning ecology, social equity and animal welfare. Local seasonal fruit and vegetables from organic agriculture and a frugal consumption of animal source products from species-appropriate farming should be preferred, besides some fair trade product from abroad.[97]
In the socio-political area, which is vital to our well-being, I sorely miss seminal innovations as a complement to science and engineering. Without accompanying advances in mental and social matters we humans will most probably destroy our own livelihood in the mania of a senseless voracity, while achieving only a comparatively modest quality of life despite an enormous consumption of resources.[98]
As a somewhat exotic dubious prototype from the realm of pedagogy, I would like to cite "the continuum concept" of Jean Liedloff.[99] The very idyllic unrealistic sounding observations[100] described by the autodidactic ethnologist are accompanied by a somewhat mythical appearing "evolutionary" interpretation. However, if accurately designed empirical studies with small children, who are grown up in the way Liedloff proposed, but are comparable to other children otherwise, actually display the prognosticated positive effects in respect of their general happiness with sufficient statistical significance,[101] there is no reason not to include her suggestions tentatively into educational recommendations. However, it also would be necessary to examine painstakingly, which elements really matter and prove beneficial in the long run.
In gender relations both sides would probably benefit from a reduction in expectations. Not only romantic myths and improper role models propagated by media, with which in addition cosmetics and fashion industries profiteer,[102] seem to be rather detrimental for a satisfying coexistence, but also feminist ideals can challenge it, since those sometimes contain quite contradictory pipe dreams, incompatible with a realistic view of the (male and female) human condition. If there exist any plausible examples for good partnerships at all, then those older couples, who in spite of all the foibles and oppositenesses seem to be able to accept one another in a fair bilaterally symmetric way, what certainly only applies to extremely rare cases. Although I think that today partnerships are often abandoned too easily, and couple therapies or other assisting aid should be supported by society, even a failure of long-term relationships cannot be ruled out. In some cases a divorce is simply the lesser evil, and then, contrary to Jesus of Nazareth, I deem humanly acceptable regulations for it necessary.
Since so many utopias suffered shipwreck a particularly cautious attitude, constantly ready for revisions, is indicated for sociopolitical issues. Nevertheless, I firmly believe that, for example, a more socially acceptable economic system is possible. In order to regain leeway for a democratically legitimate policy a currently quite pervasive plutocracy must be stopped by means of rigorous antitrust laws, an exponentially progressive taxation of property and a strict absolute limit for the accumulation of wealth and therewith associated power. A strategy of "division and rule" is essential in this context for the survival of democracy, since it otherwise will be stifled by corruption[103] and an overwhelming influence of lobbyists financed from partly non-transparent sources.
Blatant injustice is the hallmark of current world trade with raw materials as well as with manufactured goods. The exploitation of environment and people in disadvantaged regions will sooner or later also harm the majority of the population in developed rich countries, since it causes a social race to the bottom for competitive reasons in addition to wars on resources. Only a small diverse global elite, in terms of numbers just a few millions worldwide, comprising such different groups like aristocrats, industrialist families, parvenus in new economy, mafiosos, oligarchs in the former Soviet bloc countries, oil sheiks, some dictators and their minions, top-ranking members of the Chinese communist party, etc. will profiteer in the end.[104] 
Instead of further pursuing free-trade ideology, which boosts the law of the jungle at its worst within economy, the European Union should stepwise establish uniform high ethical social and ecological minimum standards for all products and services traded within the so-called European Single Market, no matter whether they were produced inside or outside the Union.[105] The Europeans can not force China or other big players to respect environmental concerns, or employees' and human rights in general, but in turn others should not be allowed to sell goods and services on the European market, that contradict our values frequently invoked in hypocritical speeches. This is not to be understood as a promotion of protectionism, on the contrary the rules should be explicitly formulated in a way so that European exploitations are stopped and really fair terms of trade are implemented. Sufficient control of compliance on the macroeconomic scale could be gained by random sampling and a whistle-blower system, which facilitates the denunciation of rogue companies among international competitors.
Since average people display both, altruistically social and recklessly selfish features, whose dominance is subject to temporal fluctuations, not to mention the variability within the population, certain rules enforced by the community are indispensable, all the more, as there are smarter and less clever individuals. Even sometimes glorified societies without money, are applying social mechanisms or, more drastically formulated, leverages, which promote behaviors beneficial to commonweal and sanction all those too detrimental to the community.
In all areas concerning the protection of employees or consumers, education, health care, the old-age pension scheme, etc. polity should always take care that cunning individual actors do not disproportionately fleece others, thus ensuring at least a certain minimum of the fundamental equality of all people with regard to justice and dignity. After all, nobody knows, whether he or she will not need such support tomorrow.[106] As proved by sufficient evidence in history we can not rely on a mysterious "invisible hand". Rather, a society's majority possibly assisted by democratically legitimated politicians[107] must continually adapt the rules in economy and elsewhere guided by experience, in order to counteract undesirable developments.
The construction of serious alternatives to the unsustainable present political and economic system would require some arduous efforts in the fashion of scientific strategies, which always attempt to prove new hypotheses on hard empirical findings.[108] First of all, visionary models have to be reformulated in concrete bills and subjected to an in-depth controversial interdisciplinary discussion (not least at university level involving experts of economics and jurisprudence, but also sociology, psychology, etc.). Only after a refinement by such a debate, which should raise numerous arguments pro and contra alternatives and details, the resulting improved drafts could be a reasonable basis for decisions by the constituents or a "convent of representatives". Even then, of course, it is not guaranteed that there will no massive mistakes, which need to be revised soon.
The vigilant critically questioning way of life, presented here, is also essential for the preservation of freedom, in the sense of an emancipatory assertion against unfair manipulations by somebody else's "will". Liberty forms the basis and one aim of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.[109] The discussions about the contradictory metaphysical "free will" distracts from such a meaningful concept of freedom, which might be jeopardized by an abuse of neuroscientific research results, as well.
As a critical agnostic, I am pretty aware of the questionableness of each position. In contrast to the practice of Pyrrhonian skeptics, I am not "indifferent" to all points of view. I belief that it perhaps might makes a difference, in which way I am living. That's why I am striving for attitude, which looks adequate in a comprehensive view of the apparent phenomenal reality. The corresponding mentality I called veraciousness. It significantly differs from a cynicism in the cloak of a lackadaisical relativism prevailing among skeptics.
Nevertheless, my approach stands in the tradition of ancient skepticism. In a way I have carried it to the extreme, by deliberately abandoning a quasi unquestionable axiomatical skeptical method in favor of a mode of action based on nothing else than mere belief, which is always at least somewhat precarious. The adoption of believing is a heresy against pure skepticism, but not my only one, since I am allowing myself, not to remain persistently in an impartial middle between different convictions, which is impossible anyway, because the absolutely neutral position often does not exist. So I am forming provisional opinions ("hypotheses", or more sharply expressed "prejudices") about a seemingly revealing world based on my current overall impression. In the face of the unfeasibility of a complete indecisive inactivity, since even just loitering might be a fatal action, I regard this simply as a necessity of life.
I hope that this portrayal of my struggle for a viable form of life, in spite of all the shortcomings, stimulates others in a way, which in turn gives encouragement back to me.
Finally I would like to thank all those, who have helped me by critical feedback, not only to clarify misunderstandings, but also to revise clear mistakes in previous editions.
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